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CURRENT LITERATURE 



BOOK REVIEWS. 
Two new western "Floras." 

Dr. Rydberg has long been at work on a flora of the Rocky Mountain 
region, and in connection with his studies there have been many new species 
added and much critical work published. Therefore, when the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Colorado was compelled to complete the determinations 
of its collections, it was natural to turn to Dr. Rydberg, and the result is a station 
bulletin dealing with the flora of Colorado. 1 As was to be expected, the work 
grew in the preparation, so that it is nearly an exhaustive list of the plants at 
present known in Colorado. It is not a full descriptive manual in the ordinary 
sense, for under the species one finds only synonymy, range, and stations; but 
the analytical keys should enable one to determine the genus and species of all 
the forms ordinarily met. In this way 2,912 species of vascular plants are char- 
acterized, and this number is said to be surpassed by no state except California 
and perhaps Florida. It is quite characteristic of this great flora that one-fifth 
of it belongs to the Compositae, and that there are only twenty gymnosperms and 
forty pteridophytes. The nomenclature used by the author is well known, 
as are also his views on generic limitations. As he himself says in the introduc- 
tion, he "belongs to that radical school which believes in small genera with closely 
related species, rather than in larger ones with a heterogeneous mass of different 
groups of plants having relatively little relationship to each other." The author 
also says that "the nomenclature used is in principle agreeing with the so-called 
American code adopted at a meeting in Philadelphia, and submitted to the Inter- 
national Botanical Congress at Vienna, with a few modifications resulting from a 
compromise with the European botanists." If this means that the Vienna Code 
is used only in so far as it meets the approval of the individual, then international 
congresses on nomenclature will be of little value until they achieve the impossible 
result of formulating a code that will satisfy all taxonomists. Very wisely the 
author publishes in this bulletin no new genera or species, or even new names or 
combinations. This publication will certainly serve a most useful purpose, 
and both author and station are to be commended for carrying it through. 

The other flora is that of Washington by Charles V. Piper". The author 
says that his "principal aim is to present a summary of our present knowledge 



1 Rydberg, P. A., Flora of Colorado. Agric. Exp. Sta. Colorado, Bull. 100. 
pp. xxii + 414. 1906. 

* Piper, Charles V., Flora of the State of Washington. Contrib. U. S. Nat. 
Herb. 11:1-637. pis. 1-22 and colored map. 1906. 
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of the vascular plants of Washington and to call attention to the more important 
problems, both taxonomic and ecological, which have become disclosed." The 
plan of the work is practically that of Dr. Rydberg 's, namely a list of species with 
synonymy, range, etc., but with simple keys for general identification. The 
views as to the limitations of genera and species, however, are much more con- 
servative, the author making the following interesting remarks: "It is at least 
doubtful if the very large number of new names thus occasioned does not more 
than counterbalance any advantage argued in favor of the practice. Certainly 
the carrying of the practice to such an extreme that genera are considered to be 
made up of species of similar habit, rather than to be based on structural char- 
acter, seems inadvisable. Neither does it impress one as a valid argument that, 
because in some extremely natural families the genera must perforce be based 
on very slight differences, similar characters must be given equal consideration 
in all families." The pages given to an account of the botanical explorers of 
Washington, beginning with Menzies, are most interesting, as is also the account 
of the physiographic features of the flora. The "annotated catalogue" com- 
prises a very long list of vascular plants, and it is interesting to note that 185 
of them are endemic, two of the genera included in the list (Rainiera and Hes- 
perogenia) being monotypic. The number of gymnosperms is almost exactly 
that given above for Colorado, but the pteridophytes are more numerous, a list 
of 64 being given. — J. M. C. 

An introduction to plant physiology by the Linsbauers 3 is very welcome 
and it is to be hoped that an English edition will be prepared. While too elab- 
orate for our secondary schools at present, and yet too elementary for higher 
students, the work contains a great deal that may be efficiently adapted to any 
first course. The diction is semipopular. The first commendable feature 
one notes is the logical arrangement of the topics. The experiments (nearly 
300) accompany the text, in fact are really a part of it. Following each chapter 
is a series of problems for independent investigation, so that each chapter first 
equips the student for independent work and then suggests that he do some as 
indicated. The difficult topics of semipermeability, osmosis, etc., are skilfully 
approached by preliminary experimentation with imbibition phenomena. Phys- 
ical explanations involving such difficult subjects as solution-tension are very 
properly omitted. The treatment of some processes is far from modern. The 
combustion conception of respiration is developed. Photosynthesis is called 
"assimilation" and contrasted with respiration, which is also given the name of 
"dissimilation." This is a very unfortunate confusion of both terms and ideas. 
Of the seventy-eight cuts of the text proper, seven illustrate apparatus original 
in design. — Raymond H. Pond. 



3 Linsbauer, Ludwig, und Linsbauer, Karl, Borschule der Pflanzenhpysi- 
ologie. Eine experimentale Einfuhrung in das Leben der Pflanzen. 8vo. pp. — 
figs. 78. Carl Konegen, Vienna. 1906. 



